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The Executives Conference consisting of Messrs . Tolson , 
Harbo, Glavin, Tamm , Hennrichy Holloman , Boardman, McGuire, Mohr, 
and Tracy , on March 1, 1954, considered a request from the Central 
Intelligence Agency • 
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Reference is made to my memorandum dated March 15, 1954, 
settingforth information concerning a bill proposed in Congress 
for the creation of a 1,0-man committee which would have the 
responsibility of watching over the activities of , the CIA in a 
manner similarly performed at the present time by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy fjt You will recall that Senator Mansfield 
of Montana made a statement before the Senate concerning the bill 
on March 10, 1954. Attached hereto is a copy of Senator Mansfield's 
statement which appeared in the Congressional Record on March 10, 
1954. Mansfield submitted for appropriate reference in the Senate 
a resolution to establish a, Joint Committee oh Central Intelligence 
($.Com.Res>&69j. ' Concurring with him in the submission of the 
resolution u^re SO other Senators, whose identities are set forth 
in the Congressional Record. 

Briefly, the Joint Committee on Central Intelligence 
would be Organised to ''make continuing studies of the activities 
_ of the Central Intelligence Agency and of problems relating to the 
•J gathering of intelligence affecting the national security and of 
$ its coordination and utilisation by the various departments ; 

? agencies, and instrumentalities of the Government." 

In his statement Mansfield called attention to the fact / 
that CIA's position of responsibility to none but the National l 
Security Council was something which should be changed. He pointed, 
out that there had been no Congressional inspection of the Central- 
Intelligence Agency since the latter 's, establishment in 194?. He ' 
stated that the appropriations of the agency were hidden in allot -- 1 
ments to other agencies and that the Bureau of the Budget did not 
■report the CIA's personnel strength to the Congress. In referring \ 
to the sensitivity of the CIA's operations Mansfield stated, f ; 

"There is a profound difference between an essential degree of 
secrecy to achieve a specific purpose arid secrecy for the mere 1 • ■ 

sake of secrecy. Once secrecy becomes sacrosanct, it invites V 
abuse." He maintained that secrecy now beclouded everything about 
CIA, "its cost, its efficiency, its successes, and its failure s."f 
He stated, "An aura of superiority has been built around the CIA"l 
and that the Administration appeared to support the view, that the' . 
CIA officials merited an immunity which had never been claimed for ,., 
other Government agencies. He declared that in his belief the CIA 
did not enjoy the same degree of confidence in Congress, and among 
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the American people which had been gained by the Atomic Energy 
Commission . He did not believe that the CIA would ever obtain 
such confidence under present arrangements . Mansfield made 
reference to the Hoover Commission Report of 1949 which reportedly 
stated that the CIA had not " yet achieved the desired degree of 
proficiency and dependability 11 in the estimate of the Commission . 

Mansfield then referred to statements which appeared 
in newspapers concerning the failings of CIA. All of this has 
previously been reported to the Bureau. 

Included in the Congressional Record of March 10, 1954 , 
are the contents of a letter dated August 25, 1953, directed to 
Allen Dulles of the CIA by Senator Mansfield, who requested answers 
to several questions concerning CIA's relationship with Congress. 
Also included are the contents of a reply to Mansfield in a letter 
dated September 4, 1953, by General Charles P . Cabell, Deputy 
Director of CIA. In his reply Cabell stated that CIA already has 
appeared before various committees, such as the Armed Services, 
Government Operations , and Judiciary. He pointed out that the 
CIA gives detailed briefings ff on the various aspects of CIA work" 
to House and Senate Appropriations Committees and that the Armed 
Services Committee also receives briefings . Cabell is quoted as 
stating that in the opinion of the CIA the present ties with 
Congress were adequate . With regard to the establishment of a 
Joint Committee on Central Intelligence Cabell stated that such 
a project involved many factors, some of which were not within 
the knowledge of CIA , and that "it would not appear appropriate 
for CIA to express an opinion on the establishment of such a 
group." 

With regard to the Hoover Commission Report , Cabell is 
quoted as stating that a special group appointed by the Pres ident 
in 1945 conducted a detailed survey of CIA and that many of the 
recommendations of this group, as well as those of the Hoover 
Commission, were carried into effect and implemented upon the 
advent of General Smith as Director of CIA in October, 1950. 

(Cabell obviously was referring to the well-known Dulles Committee 
Report.) Cabell is further quoted as stating, "We feel, and have 
been informed by impartial observers, that the organisation and 
the end product have been continuously and vigorously improved. " 

It is interesting to note that one of the newspapers 
used as a source of information concerning CIA's failings is the 
Richmond, Virginia , "News Leader ." The articles which are quoted 
do not contain information not already known to the Bureau but 
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it is very obvious that the author of the articles did considerable 
research work or had access to a source who was fairly well 
informed concerning the organisational setup of the CIA . 
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I wish also to commend the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration [Mr. Jenner] for the position 
he has taken as chairman of the com- 
mittee in calling the committee together 
to consider the report on next Tuesday. 

I think the action on the part, of both 
Senators is proper. The ease should be 
closed. Final action should be taken 
on it, and I hope that can be done next 
week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that it was only with the full 
cooperation of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett], that it was possible 
to expedite this matter. We also had 
the cooperation of the staff of the com- 
mittee. 

While I shall not at this time propound 
a unanimous -consent request, I am 
hopeful that when the subject is brought 
to the attention of the Senate, Senators 
on the other side of the aisle will ex- 
plore the situation to see if we cannot 
arrive at a reasonable division of time 
for a couple of days, or whatever time 
it may be felt is necessary to debate the 
question, so that the attention of the 
Senate may be concentrated on that 
subject. I hope it will not be delayed 
by extraneous matters. I believe that 
when the seat of any United States Sen- 
ator is at stake he and the State he 
represents, as well as the' Senate, are 
entitled to have as prompt action as the 
facts developed will warrant. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I can speak for only 
one Member of the Senate. I believe 
that Senators on this side of the aisle 
wall desire only sufficient time to pre- 
sent the case of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Chavez] in the proper light. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In order that the distin- 
guished majority leader may be fully 
advised, let me say to him that the call- 
ing of Calendar No. 703, Senate bill 796, 
would entail considerable debate, of such ' 
length that perhaps it could not be con- 
cluded in 1 day, whereas Calendar 1032, 
-House bill 5509, might well be disposed 
/ of within a much briefer time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did not necessar- 
ily mean the bills would be called up in. 
the order mentioned. I am mindful of 
the fact that undoubtedly there will be 
some debate. What I have in mind is 
this : If debate runs out today after the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mansfield] 
speaks on a different subject, I wish to 
be in a position to proceed to the con- 
sideration of certain other bills. 

Tomorrow the time. will be._controlled 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. The vote is to come at" 4 o’clock. 
We can then return to the consideration 
of whatever is the unfinished business 
at that time, and the debate on the two 
bills referred to can be continued on Fri- 
day, if necessary. 

\ Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
L \Senator yield? 
k \ Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 



Mr. BUSH. With respect to Calendar 
No. 703, Senate bill 796, 1 advise the ma- 
jority leader that I had not realized that 
he was about to bring up that bill. 
Frankly, I am not prepared to debate the 
hill at this time, but I may be prepared in 
24 or 48 hours. I agree with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that consid- 
eration of Senate bill 796 should be post- 
poned, if possible. I shall be glad to ad- 
vise the majority leader as soon as we 
are ready to have it considered. There 
are certain points of difference. Minor- 
ity views have been filed and we are in 
the process of trying to reach an agree- 
ment which will accommodate the mi- 
nority point of view, which would make 
the bill generally more acceptable. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We have discussed 
the bill from time to time. - I certainly 
have no desire to move ahead if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut is 
not prepared to do so this afternoon. I 
wished to give notice that the bill should 
be taken up for consideration in the near 
future. Very soon we shall have a heavy 
program, including tax legislation, ap- 
propriation bills, and major parts of the 
administration’s legislative program, as 
well as the important measure now pend- 
ing. I am afraid that if we do not con- 
sider the Senator’s bill soon it may be 
lost in the general tieup of the session 
later. So, if the Senator is hopeful that 
the bill will be passed, I think the sooner 
we. can get to it the better it will be. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. I assure him that I 
shall be ready within 48 hours to take 
up the bill at his convenience. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day I gave 
notice that among several bills for which 
consideration would be sought was Cal- 
endar No. 620, Senate bill 2231, a bill to 
amend the Trading With the Enemy Act 
relating to debt claims. That was one 
of the bills with respect to which I had 
given advance notice to the leadership on 
the other side of the aisle. We are at- 
tempting this afternoon to devise a pro- 
gram to fill in the time when debate on 
the pending legislation runs out. I 
should hke to be prepared to take up 
tne-hill^ref erred during the afternoon. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
would the Senator mind if I suggested 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is agreeable 
to me, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum without 
the Senator from Montana losing the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none.' 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 



The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, Burke], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butler], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Capehart], the Sen- . 
afcor from Kentucky [Mr. Clements], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Daniel], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. George], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Gillette], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr, 
Humphrey], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Johnson] , the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Johnston] the sen- 
ior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Lehman], the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Maybank] , the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munbt], my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neely], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, Fulbright], I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit for appropriate 
reference a concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 69) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate ( the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring ) , That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence to be composed of 5 Members 
of the Senate to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and 5 Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
In each instance not more than three mem- 
bers shall be members of the same political 
party. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall make 
continuing studies of the activities of the 
CerrtraF Intelligence Agency and of problems 
relating to the gathering of intelligence af- 
fee ting the national security and of its co- 
ordination and utilization by the various de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Government. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency shall keep the joint commit- 
tee fully and currently informed with re- 
spect to its activities. All hills, resolutions.* 
and other matters in the Senate or the House 
of Representativeh relating primarily to the 
Central Intelligence Agency shall be re- 
ferred to the joint committee. The mem- 
bers of the joint committee who are Mem- 
bers of the Senate shall from time to time 
report to the Senate, and the members of the 
joint committee who are Members of the 
House of Representatives shall from time to 
time report to the House, by bill or otherwise, 
their recommendations with respect to mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive Houses which are (1) referred to the 
joint committee or (2) otherwise within the 
jurisdiction of the joint committee. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
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thorized to hold such hearings, so sit and act of the world. Information on the eapa- 
at such places and times, to require,- by sub- bilities and intentions of aggressive na- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such tions became imperative, especially in 

witnesses and the production of such boohs, . _ .. , , ’ , 

papers, and documents, to administer such Vlew ® le developments m atomic 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure energy . / fc 

such printing and binding and to make such The need for the Central Intelligence 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The Agency is seldom questioned any longer 
cost oi stenographic services to report such and I certainly am not challenging it 
hearings shall not he in excess of 25 cents n0W- What I am concerned With, hOW- 

PC S^ U 5 'mint ' committee is emnowered^ ever - 

to appoint such experts, consultants, tech-Q. 

nicians, and clerical and stenographic as- cjl. I Believe tiiis §hoiUdi._h&,, chatl ^ e d. 
sistance as it deems necessary and advisable. IE is true tK5tTmtelliger.ee services of 
The committee is authorized to utilize the other major countries operate without 
services, information, facilities, and person- direct control Of the legislatures. This, 
nel of the departments and establishments is understandable in a totalitarian gov-* 
of the Government. ernment, such as the Soviet Union. It is 

tef ^'hich^ha e u P n e ^t ^ txeeed e J ° nelr'v'ear' ev ® n understandable in a parliamentary 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent democracy such as Great Britain where 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the tffo entire administration is a part of and 
contingent fund of the House of Represent- is responsible to Parliament. Our form 
atives upon vouchers signed by the chair- of government, however, is based on a 
man. Disbursements to pay such expenses system of checks and balances. If this 
shall be made by the Secretary of the. Senate sys tem gets seriously out of balance at 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, point the whole system is jeopar- 

such contingent fund to he reimbursed from , < I-,. +v,„ 

the contingent fund of the House of Repre- dized and the way is opened for the 
sentatives in the amount of one -half of the growth Of tyranny. 

disbursements so made. There has been almost no congres- 

_ ... a \ sidhal inspection of the Central Iatelli- 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, since 1 the latter’s estab- 

concurrent resolution just submitted jisEment in 1947. It is conceivable that 
proposes to establish a Joint Committee as need for an intelligence service 
on Central Intelligence, to be composed bad "been evident in 1946, the Congres- 
of five Members of the Senate, to be ap- B i 0 nal Reorganization Act of that year 
pointed by the President of the Senate, would have made provisions for congres- 
and five Members of the House of Rep- gional participation in the committee 
resentatives, to be appointed by the structure of Congress. As it is now, how- 
Speaker of the House. In each instance ever, CIA is freed from practically every 
not more than three members shall be of ordinary form of congressional check, 
the same political party. Control.of . its. expenditures . is- exempted 

— Me_ President — events-dur ing _ the _ past ~ from the provisions of law which pre- 
year have convinced me that an urgent ven f financial abuses in other Govern- 
need exists for regular and responsible^rngnt agencies. Its aaprapxiatoons a.™ 

rTimyroccircnQl nf fho Pnntvol Tn_ ■ . . . . _ _ n 



of the world. Information on the eapa- way of knowing whether we have a fine 
bilities and intentions of aggressive na- intelligence service or a very poor one. 
tions became imperative, especially in . Secrecy now beclouds everything 



about CIA — its cost, its efficiency, its 
/successes, and its failures. It has been 
mustered against questions or proposals 
regarding CIA, by Members of Congress, 
It is difficult to legislate intelligently for 
this ageney because we have no informa- 
tion which we can be positive is correct. 

An aura of superiority has been built 
around the CIA. Calls for an investiga- 



Itf is true that 'Intelligence services of * tion of CIA personnel have been met 
other major countries operate without ! with a resistance not encountered from 
direct control of the legislatures. This !»' any other agency. The administration 
is understandable in a totalitarian gov-'* appears to support the view that CIA 
ernment, such as the Soviet Union. It is officials merit an immunity which has 



even understandable in a parliamentary 
democracy, such as Great Britain, where 
the entire administration is a part of and 
is responsible to Parliament. Our form 
of government, however, is based on a 
system of checks and balances. If this 
system gets seriously out of balance at 
any point the whole system is jeopar- 
dized and the way is opened for the 
growth of tyranny. - 

There has been almost no congres- 
sionat inspection of the Central Intelli- 
' tke latter’s estab- 
lishment in 1947. It is conceivable that 
as the need for an intelligence service 
had been evident in 1946, the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act of that year 
would have made provisions for congres- 
sional participation in the committee 
structure of Congress. As it is now, how- 
ever, CIA is freed from practically every 
ordinary form of congressional cheek. 



appears to support the view that CIA 
officials merit an immunity which has 
never been claimed for the State De- 
partment or other Government agencies 
handling equally confidential material. 
CIA seems to have marked out for itself 
a setting above other Government agen- 
cies, Congress, and the public. 

I do not believe that responsible con- 
gressional auditing of the CIA is in- 
compatible with the maintenance of the 
degree of secrecy necessary to the legiti- 
mate operations of this agency. On the 
contrary it has many advantages. It 
would protect the reputation of the 
agency against unjustified attacks. It 
would make unnecessary sporadic in- 
vestigations which might lead to unau- 
thorized disclosures. Adequate funds 
would be assured for all legitimate pur- 
poses. Most important, the assertion of 
congressional interest in this field would 
reduce the threat to our democratic 
process es whi ch this uncontrolled agency - 



Control_of . its . expenditures - is- exempted fiy j^ s ver y nature now poses, 
from the provisions of law which pre- The kind of congressional 
.went financial abuses in other Govern— • p *■, 1 1 , , .i fn, j ,, this sit.iTat.ino 



congressional scrutiny of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. Such scrutiny is es- 
sential to the success of our foreign pol- 
icy, to the preservation of our democrat- 
ic processes, and to the security of the 
Intelligence Agency itself. The sooner 
we provide a legislative framework for 
proper congressional-ClA relations, the 



hidden in allotments to. other, agencies , 
and the Bureau,-of. the, Budgat- does, not 
report CIA’s personnel streng.th .ta Con- 
gress. Each year only a handful of Mem- 
; bers in each House see even the appro- 
i priation figures. There is no regular, 
; methodical review of this ageney, other 
{than a briefing which is supplied to a 



quicker we can begin to build mutual { few members of the appropriations com- 



eonfidenee. 

This is a prerequisite for effective op- 
eration by an executive agency, espe- 
cially one hidden behind closed doors. 
If we fail to establish some sort of per- 
manent, continuing link between Con-, 
gress and the CIA the only result will be 
growing suspicion. From that, in all 
likelihood, will come sporadic investiga- 
tions by various committees of Congress. 

It should not be surprising that a great 
many Members of Congress are already 
questioning the wisdom of continuing to 
allow almost complete independence to a 
Government agency .as vital and power- 
ful as CIA. In the first place, the whole 
concept of peacetime foreign intelli- 
gence operations has been alien to Amer- 
ican tradition. It was not until 1947, 
when CIA was established, that this Na- 
tion began to develop an intelligence 
service of any significant size. Even then 
many harbored serious doubts as to* 



mittees. 

Mr. President, I agree that an intel- 
ligence agency must maintain complete 
secrecy to be effective. If - clandestine 
sources of information were inadver- 
tently revealed, they would quickly dry 
up. Not only would the flow of in- 
formation be cut off, but the lives of 
many would be seriously endangered. 
In addition, much of the value of the 
intelligence product would be lost if it 
were know that we possessed it. An ex- 
ample is the breaking of a code. If we 
break a code we can continue to inter- 
cept and decipher important messages 
as long as the enemy or potential enemy 
is unaware of our knowledge. However, 
the instant the enemy learns that we 
have the key, they will stop using that 
code or possibly use it only to mislead 
us. Secrecy for these purposes is ob- 
viously necessary. 

However, there is a profound differ- 



whether such an organization belonged' ence between an. essential degree of 



in a democracy in peacetime. 

Nevertheless, by 1947 most Americans 
realized that the United States was con- 
fronted with a foe which would use any 
means to attain its aim — the conquest 



secrecy to achieve a specific purpose and 
secrecy for the mere sake of secrecy. 

; Once secrecy becomes sacrosanct, it in- 
vites abuse. If we accept this idea of 
secrecy for secrecy’s sake we will have no 



The kind of congressional role which., 
is called for in this situation is similar to 
that played by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The resolution which I 
am introducing today is similar to one I 
sponsored last July. It proposes the 
creation of a Joint Committee on Cen- 
tral Intelligence. This committee would 
be composed of 5 Members of the Senate 
and 5 Members of the House. No more 
than 3 Members in either House would 
be selected from the same political party. 
The committee would make continuing 
studies of the activities of the Agency, 
its problems, its utilization by other de- 
partments and agencies, and its coordi- 
nation with them. From time to time 
the members of the committee would 
report to the Senate and House and-rec^ 
ommend such legislation as might be 
needed. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy offers a model for congressional 
participation in the control of CIA. The 
joint committee deals with a subject that 
requires at least as much secrecy as 
would a committee on intelligence. It 
deals with a subject that is even more 
vital to our national security. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
earned the respect of both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. It has been entrusted with the 
most vital secrets of state and it has 
proved worthy of that trust. Other 
Members of Congress have full confi- 
dence in its judgment. Their legislative 
actions affecting atomic energy are based 
on the secure knowledge that trusted 
Members of both Houses are fully cog- 
nizant of developments in atomic energy. 
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They do not have to depend on the uni- 
lateral judgment of the executive branch 
as to what Members of Congress ought 
or ought not to know. 

The Atomic Energy Commission also 
benefits from its ties with the committee 
because it provides the ^commissioners 
with a clear channel intojwhiehf they can 
direct their legislative problems. The 
security of the atomic energy program, 
moreover, is not periodically threatened 
by sporadic investigations and embar- 
rassing questions from the floor of 
Congress. 

I do not believe that the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency enjoys the same degree of 
confidence in Congress and among the 
i American people which has been gained 
H by the Atomic Energy Commission. And 

0 ,1 do not believe the CIA will ever obtain 
it under present arrangements. On the 

1 contrary, all signs point to a steady loss 
i of confidence. How could it be other- 
' wise when we are left to wonder about 
I the efficiency and economy of its oper- 
j ation, if the only assurances we have of 
: the effectiveness of the service are those 

proffered by the men who run it? 

• Until a committee of the kind I am 
proposing is established, there will be 
no way of knowing what serious flaws in 
the Intelligence Agency may be covered 
- by the curtain of secrecy in which.it is 
shrouded.. In 1949 the Hoover Com- 
mission examined the CIA. A task force 
stated that — 

. The Central Intelligence Agency has not 
yet achieved the desired degree of proficiency 
.and dependability in its estimate. Without 
3-dt, the National Security Council cannot 
succeed in assessing and appraising the ob- 
jectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our * * * mili- 
tary power, with sufficient continuity or 
definiteness to constitute a practical guide 
to. the Military Establishment as to the size 
of our military needs. 

It recommended that vigorous steps be 
taken to improve the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and its work. 

Mr. President, have these steps been 
taken? We do not know and we have no 
way, of finding out. Yet we are asked to 
go on appropriating vast funds without 
debate or question for this Agency. 

Recently the Washington Star carried ‘ 
a story to the effect that CIA “has be- 
come so topheavy and unwieldy that it 
should be scrapped altogether and xe£[ 
. placed by a new organization.” Is this- 
/ charge true? The columnist who re- 
ported this view said further that “our 



Neither do we know if CIA is staying tloa the leaders of the Social Democratic 
within the limits established by law or Party. 

if it has expanded beyond its original The Social Democratic Party was the 
.purposes. On December 30, 1952, the party of Ernst Reuter, later mayor of 
same columnist asserted that “the CIA Berlin and vehement anti-Communist. 
established an intelligence service in the 2 Incarceratlon for a months of a Japa- 
United States, ** although the law creat- nese citizen under excuse of cross -examina- 
ing the Agency specifically prohibits it tion — a job initially undertaken, by Gen- 
from “police, subpena, law-enforce- eral Willoughby’s Army Intelligence and 
ment powers or internal-security fune- passed on to cia. 

tions.” Yet, as was pointed out in an 3. Tapping of the telephone of Jose 
article in the New York Times on July Figures, former Costa Rican President— 

19, 1953, two CIA agents gave reports to And, by the way, he is now President 
the FBI that Owen Lattimore was about aga j n 

to leave this country. Nevertheless they at whlch a CIA man was caught red -handed. 
later refused on security grounds to 4 Abortive effort by CIA undercover men. 
testify in court on their role in this mat- to start a revolution m Guatemala and 
ter. Does this incident mean that the blame It on the United Fruit Co. 

CIA is getting into the internal security 5 . Burmese and Siamese and Vietnamese 
field in competition with the FBI? Does suspicions of CIA activity in promoting 
it mean that officials of this Government guerilla forays from the Burmese border into 
Agency can defy the courts? mainland China on the part of the tatter- 

What of the quality of the product ChUuv Kal - Shek ' 3 

which CIA is producing? CIA officials defeated Nationalists, 
claim that the United States intelli- I do not need to point out the tremen- 
-gence system is second only to that of dous impact which this sort of activity 
the Soviet Union. I do not know could have on our foreign policy. Other 
whether this is a boast of strength or a .countries cannot be expected to distin- 



confession of weakness. Hanson Bald- 
win has reported that some observers be- 
lieve it is actually not as effective, in 
terms of end results, as the British Secret 
Service with roughly 3,000 employees, 
or the Israeli service with roughly 300, 
Others believe that this country is 
spending too much money on intelli- 
gence for the results we are obtaining. 
The amount is a classified figure, but 
published estimates of the annual ap- 
propriation run from $500 million to 
$800 million. Personnel estimates in the 
press run between 8,000 and 30,000 
employees. 

Whatever the cost, weought to be cer- 
tain of the quality of^ur intelligence. 
Faulty intelligence estimates could jeop- 
ardize our entire defense and our foreign 
policy. Both of these must be based on 
cold knowledge and intelligent evalua- 
tion of the capabilities and intentions of 
other countries. If our premises are 
wrong, it is logical to assume that the 
policies based upon them will be wrong. : 



guish between CIA policy and United 
States policy. If these reports are true, 
then it would appear to others that it 
was United States foreign policy to pro- 
mote a neo-Nazi organization, to incar- 
cerate a Japanese citizen, and start a 
revolution in one of our neighboring 
countries. Moreover, the Burma epi- 
sode, according to the Washington Post, 
“led to the resignation in disgust of one 
of the best and most respected of our 
career Ambassadors on the ground not 
only that he did not go along with the 
black diplomacy^rbund him, but " til at- 
he was kept in ignorance of it.” Is there 
any wonder that there should be increas- 
ing concern with the absence of control 
over this agency? We cannot permit 
CIA, any more than we can permit ’any 
other government agency, to have free 
reign to do anything it wants anywhere 
in the world. If its agents play care- 
lessly with fire, the whole world might 
get burned. 

I do not have official verification of 



come so topheavy and unwieldy that it^f° rm ation on which our policies are 
should be scrapped altogether and Kf/Tbascd. it also serves, apparently, as an 
placed by a new organization.” Is thrs-^ instru ment of policy. Time magazine 
charge true? The columnist who re- recently reported that — 
ported this view said further that “our Though CIA officials do not admit it publicly 
legislators feel strongly that there must : the agency was from the start engaged in 
be much overlapping and useless ex- a wide range of “covert activities," espionage 
penditure in the activities” of the five ' esl£tance movements and perhaps 

separate groups engaged in intelli- 8 

gence — CIA, the State Department, the Exactly how many and what kind of 
Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. Is activities are carried on, I do not know, 
this charge true? He also wrote that This is a field in which information is 
“legislators who have been in close con- even more closely guarded. Neverthe- 
tact with the -CIA believe that there is less, several such activities have been 
much deadwood in the organization reported in the press, and we can as- 
which should be eliminated ^and it con- sume that there have been others which 
tains too many ‘pals’ of men with in- have not made the headlines, 
fluence in the Government. Is this In the Washington Post of January 9, 
charge true? 1953, the following undertakings of CIA 

The fact is that we do not know agents were cited as a “sampling of ex- 
whether these and other charges simi- ploits which have been the subject of 
larly unrelated to secrecy are true or not many whispered complaints”; 
true. And if we are to appropriate funds 1 . Subsidization by CIA of a neo-Nazi or- 
for this Agency, we ought to know. ganization which had marked for liquida- 



The Central Intelligence Agency plays ! any of the criticisms I have mentioned, 
a more direct role in foreign policy thainfcVUl my information, as I have indicated, 
that of simply providing some of the in^jphas been taken from public sources. 



But the point is that any of these re- 
ported incidents could be true, and we 
would not know the facts. Would it not 
be far more sensible if Congress were 
aware of the general policies being pur- 
sued by Central Intelligence? Is there 
any other way that we can be reasonably 
certain that public funds are not being 
wasted? That the country is getting 
the intelligence it needs for its protec- 
tion? 

If a joint committee is established, 
CIA officials would not have to seal their 
lips and put on the face of martyrdom, 
everytime they were criticized. They 
would have a congressional channel to 
present their side. The joint committee, 
in turn, could maintain the confidence 
of Congress and the public, without loss 
of security. Until we create some sort 
of “watchdog committee,” however, we 
will have nothing but continued anxiety 
about the Central Intelligence Agency 
and its widespread activities. 
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It is characteristic of our system of 
government that we are suspicious, and 
rightly so, of unrestrained power. Tech- 
nically, the CIA is part of the executive 
branch, and the executive branch is sub- 
ject to the checks and balances, of our 
Constitution. Actually the nature of its 
work, and its peculiar place in our gov- 
ernmental structure, have given this 
agency in effect a position inviting ir- 
responsibility. At its best this makes 
for. continued suspicion; at its worst it 
is a menace to. free government. . 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a letter dated August 25, 1953, 
written by me to the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and the reply which I re- 
ceived, dated September 4, 1953, signed 
by C. P. Cabell, lieutenant general. 
United States Air Force, Acting Director. 

■ There being no objection, the letters 
■were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Avgust 25, 1953. 

Eon, Allen W. Dulles, 

Director ~ojt' Central Intelligence , 

' Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dulles: As you know, I have In- 
troduced a bill to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee, along the lines of the 
Joint Committee on Atomie Energy, for the 
CIA. I would appreciate receiving an answer 
from you on the questions listed below: 

1. What is the present relationship be- 
tween Congress and CIA? 

(a) Before what committees, other than 
Appropriations, have CIA representatives ap- 
peared on agency business? Is there any 
regular survey ol CIA’s activities by any 
.committee? What is CIA’s procedure for 
getting desired legislation? How many Mem- 
bers of Congress know CIA's annual appro- 

priation? 

" (b) In what instances do Members of Con- 

gress receive intelligence reports from CIA? 
Is it only when some other executive agency 
recommends it to support their position? 

2. Does the Central Intelligence Agency 
feel that the present ties with Congress are 
adequate? What is its opinion of a Joint 
Committee on Central Intelligence similar 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy? 

3. What action was taken on the Hoover 
Commission recommendation that vigorous 
efforts be made to improve the Internal 
structure of the CIA and the quality of its 
product? 

Must close now but hoping to hear from 
you soon, and with best -personal wishes, I 
am. 



Sincerely yours. 



Mike Mansfield. 



Central Intelligence Agency, 

Office of the Director, 
Washington, D. C., September 4, 1953. 
The Honorable Mble Manssteeut 
"ViVrte Wstates Senate, 

Washington, D. C. ( 

Dear Senator Mansfield: In Mr. Dullest 
absence from the country, I am taking the 
liberty ol replying to your letter ol August 
‘ 25, 1953, regarding CIA relations with the 
Congress. The answers below are numbered 
in accordance with the numbers of the ques- 
tions in your letter. 

1. (a) CIA representatives have appeared 
on Agency business before the following 
Senate committees: Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Operations (permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations), Judiciary (Immigration 
Subcommittee), (Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee). 

Agency representatives have appeared be- 
fore the following House committees: Armed 
Services, Foreign Affairs, Government Oper- 
ations, Un-American Activities. 



. Agency -representatives also have appeared 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy and liaison is maintained with the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Concerning regular surveys of CIA's activ- 
ities by congressional committees, it should 
be noted that special subcommittees of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees receive a detailed briefing on the various 
aspects of CIA work in the- course of the an- 
nual review of CIA’s budget requirements. 
The Armed Services Committees also receive 
briefings on CIA, particularly In connection 
with CIA legislation. In addition. In con- 
nection with atomic energy, the joint com- 
mittee is regularly advised of CIA’s activities 
in this field. 

CIA legislation is handled by the Armed 
Services Committee in both Houses. 

The CIA appropriation figure is very tightly 
held and Is known to not more than 5 or 6 
Members in each House. . 

1. (b) The only committee which receives 
intelligence reports from CIA on a regular 
basis is the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy.' The Agency also makes certain In- 
formation available' to the Immigration Sub- 
committees of the Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses, and has also been of some as- 

- sistance to the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. - 

CIA intelligence reports are not made 
available merely to support the position of 
another executive agency, in fact there 
would probably be many instances In which 
CIA could give intelligence reports to certain 
other committees if requested. 

2. It is our opinion that, from our point of 
View, the present ties with Congress are ade- 
quate. As far as we are able to determine, 
these ties are stronger than-those which exist 
between' any other nation’s intelligence' serv- 
ice and its legislative body. 

In view of the fact that a declsion-to.estab- 
-lish-fTjoint congressional Committee on Cen- 
tral Intelligence involves many factors, some 
of which are not within the knowledge of 
CIA, it would not appear appropriate for CIA 
to express an opinion on the establishment 
of such a group. 

3. At about the same time as the Hoover 
Commission subcommittee was making its 
study of intelligence in 1949, a special group 
appointed by the President, consisting of Mr. 
Allen Dulles, Mr. William H. Jackson, and 
Mr. Matthias F. Correa, was requested to 
make a detailed survey of CIA. At the time 
of the survey, these men were all in private 
life. Many of their recommendations, as well 
as those of the Hoover Commission, were 
carried into effect and were largely Imple- 
mented upon the advent of General Smith as 
Director in October 1950 and Mr. Jackson as 
Deputy Director. This implementation has 
been carried forward by Mr. Dulles, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jackson as Deputy Director, and 
subsequently succeeded General Smith as 
Director. While it is safe to say that no 
intelligence organization is ever completely 
satisfied with the quality of its end product, 
nevertheless, we feel, and have been informed 
by impartial observers, that the organization 

'and the end product have been continuously 
and vigorously imptuved. 

I know that Mr. Dulles would be happy to 
discuss this entire problem with you in 
greater deail at your convenience upon his 
return. 

Sincerely, 

C. P. Cabell, 

Lieutenant General, VSAF, Acting 
Director. 1 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks three edi- 
torials pertaining to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, all published in the Rich- 
mond News Leader. 



There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
.Record, as follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader of 
March 30, 1953) 

The CIA: Who Watches the Watchdog? 

In heavily guided offices at 2430 E Street 
in Waahihgton, v on the grounds of the old 
naval Kbspital there, this Nation’s Central 
Intelligence Agency directs the most secret 
and least publicized operations of the United 
States Government. Not even the Atomic 
Energy Commission functions with the se- 
crecy of- the CIA; the taxpayers know some- 
thing of atomic research — how much it costs, 

■ in general how well it is succeeding, where 
the principal work is being done. 

Of the CIA, whose expenditures are reck- 
oned by well-informed observers at some- 
thing in the neighborhood of '$1 billion a 
year, the taxpayer knows nothing. 

This almost invisible agency of the Gov- 
ernment came Into existence in 1947, as the 
successor to an . unwieldly central Intel- 
. ligence group that was organized after World 
War II. By way of background, it should 
.be noted that prior to World War II, there 
was no American intelligence agency; we re- 
lied largely upon the reports of diplomatic 
and military officers, openly gathered at con- 
sulates and embassies around the world. 
During the war, the cloak-and-dagger Office 
of Secret Services was set up to direct Amer- 
ican espionage, but this went out of exist- 
ence with the end of hostilities. 

The National Security Act of 1947, creat- 
ing the. CIA, gave the new body some sim- 
ple — and sweeping— duties. The CIA is to 
correlate and evaluate Intelligence relating 
to the national security and provide for the 
appropriate dissemination of such intelli- 
gence within the Government. By one pro- 
vision, it . is specifically . directed that the 

Director of Central Intelligence shall be_xe 

-sponsible for protecting intelligence sources 
and methods from unauthorized disclosure. 

Even the sweeping terms of this enact- 
ment were regarded as Inadequate by the 
CIA. So in June 1949 the administration ob- 
tained from Congress one of the most amaz- 
ing laws ever put on the books — Public Law 
110 of the 81st Congress. This is the law 
that makes CIA almost literally a law unto 
itself^ 

By "this enactment, CIA is made exempt 
from all rules of purchasing that apply to 
other agencies. It may hire and fire at will, 
without regard to civil service regulations.- 
All provisions of law and all regulations "re- 
lating to the expenditure of Government 
funds” are specifically waived for the CIA. It 
Is above any law that might require “the 
publication or disclosure of the organization, 
functions, names, official titles, salaries, or 
numbers of personnel employed by the 
Agency,” . The Director of the Bureau jof-the^ 
Budget is flatly Instructed to make “no re- V. 
ports to the Congress” of CIA’s expenditures, 
either lump sum or itemized. CIA spends 
what it pleases, as it pleases, "solely on the 
certificate of the Director, and every such 
certificate shall be deemed a sufficient vouch- 
er for the amount therein certified.” No 
ordinary Congressman can touch it; no ordi- 
nary citizen is even admitted to the CIA’s 
office. - - ' - 

For all the taxpayers know, the CIA may 
be doing an appallingly ineflicient Job. It 
may be wasting millions of dollars in fan- 
tastically extravagant and unnecessary 
schemes. It may be -needlessly duplicating 
the work of other agencies. It may be the 
worst run bureaucracy in Washington. 
Westbrook Pegler has made the flat and un- 
qualified charge that the CIA "slipped sub- 
sidies of millions of dollars to the AFL, 
[David) Dubinsky, the Garment Workers 
Union, and a mysterious group of persons 
unknown," in some nebulous venture to 
strengthen free trade unions in Europe 
against Communist infiltration. This chargw 
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the CIA neither affirms nor denies; It simply 
evades answering. 

From what little has been printed about 
I the CIA, it is known that the Agency has had 
I its internal difficulties. In October 1947 sev- 
eral employees were fired as "bad security 
risks.” On another occasion. Senator Mc- 
m Carthy charged (with apparent accuracy) 
' that a pervert dismissed from the'State De- 
partment had turned up on CIA ’ir payroll. 
The Agency came in for severe criticism when 
South Korea was invaded — to this Nation’s 
total surprise — in June 1950 and again the 
following fall when the size of the Chinese 
Communist intervention was tragically un- 
derestimated. CIA was badly mousetrapped 
last year when it swallowed a false tip that 
Owen Lattimore was about to skip the coun- 
try for Russia, 

The extent of CIA’s successful efforts is 
understandably unknown; in common with 
*’■ intelligence’ services everywhere, the Agency 
never mentions its successes. It is known 
that CIA had a hand in reporting Soviet Rus- 
sia’s first atomic explosion. Beyond that, 
nothing can be pinned down. 

Of CIA’s organization and routine, little 
has been officially disclosed. One account 
'is that CIA has 5 major d ivisio ns — 3 to col- 
lect information; Tto indexT riiformation, 
the fifth to evaluate the information and 
prepare the CIA’s estimates. These estimates 
(originated by Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
When he was director of CIA in 1950-52) are 
summaries of intelligence prepared by the 
agency for the President and other top offi- 
i cers of the Government. They arrive daily 
at the White House, it is said, mimeographed 
In purple ink and sealed in a blue folder. 
Other more extensive estimates are prepared 
weekly and monthly. These are compiled 
not merely from the reports of the CIA’s 
espionage agents — the cloak-and-dagger 

spies of adventure fiction — but more matter- 
. — of-fact lv from the reports of Foreign Service 
observers, 

officers, immigration officials, narcotics in- 
spectors in far-off corners of the world, and 
employees of the Treasury and Commerce 
Departments in foreign stations. It has 
been estimated that about 90 percent of 
CIA’s work is no more secret than a Carnegie 
library, and the bulk of its work lies simply 
in correlating factual information that is 
lying around for anyone to pick up. 

How many employees this worldwide op- 
eration involves, how much they are paid, 
how well they are doing their jobs, whether 
the jobs are worth doing — to all of these 
questions the CIA stands dumb. Of a few 
executives, some names and skeleton facts 
are known. The top brass include: 

Allen Welsh Dulles, 59, director of the 
CIA; brother of the Secretary of State, grad- 
uate of Princeton and George Washington 
Universities, lawyer, in United States diplo- 
matic service, at Vienna, Berne, Berlin, Con- 
stantinople, 1915-26, delegate to interna- 
K tional conferences of 1925-33, attached to 
\OSS in World War II. 

S Sherman Kent, 49, assistant director for 
national estimates; native of Chicago; gradu- 
ate of Yale and member of Yale’s faculty 
(professor 'of history) since 1928; chief of 
the Europe-Africa Division of OSS, 1941-45; 
State Department, 1946;. instructor in Na- 
tional War College, 1947; author of Strategic 
Intelligence (1947). 

Loftus E. Becker, 41r deputy director for 
intelligence; native of Buffalo; graduate of 
i Harvard and Harvard Law School; lawyer; 
rose from private to major In World War II, 
served with Ninth Armf in Europe, attended 
the Nuremberg trials ‘as an adviser on Ger- 
man military organizations; joined CIA in 
April 1951. 

Matthew Baird, 42, director of training; 
native of Ardmore, Pa., graduate of Prince- 
- ton and Oxford; educator, former head- 
master of the Arizona Desert School; served 
44 months with Air Force la World War II, 



mostly In South Pacific; resident of Arizona, 
cattle breeder and rancher. 

Frank G. Wisner, 43, acting deputy director, 
native of Laurel, Miss., graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; lawyer; served in World 
War II as a naval intelligence officer, later 
with OSS in Africa, Middle East, Balkans, 
France, and Germany; discharged as com- 
mander; with State Department, 1947, a3 
deputy assistant Secretary of State for Oc- 
cupied Areas; joined CIA, 1948. 

Walter Reid Wolf, 58, deputy director; 
graduate of Yale; banker; vice president' of 
National City Bank of New York since 1936; 
leader in many civic activities. 

Charles Pearre Cabell, 49, director of the 
general staff; native of Dallas, graduate of 
West Point; holds rank of major general in 
the Air Force; formerly director of intel- 
ligence for the USAF, attended the Yalta 
Conference. 

That about exhausts our notes on the 
CIA, and a thin hatch of facts it is to work 
with. What disturbs us about the Central 
Intelligence Agency is this very thinness. 
To be sure, we recognize that some secret 
operations are necessary if this Nation is to 
he properly vigilant in the cold war, and 
secret operations would cease to he secret if 
they were conducted in klieg lights and full 
publicity. But we are far from certain that 
the sweeping secrecy of the CIA — extending 
even to its most routine operations — can be 
justified, or that the value of many of its 
investigations outweighs the old, established 
value of Government accountability di- 
rectly to the people. 

Congress long ago created a special com- 
mittee to watch the Atomic Egnery Com- 
mission, in part to keep a check on the 
day-to-day activities of men with tremen- 
dous power over mighty weapons. It would 
he in the public interest, as we see it, for 
a similar committee to be set up to watch 
the watchdogs of the CIA, to make spot- 
-Shfifi&a sn_e2Eenditures, to keep budget re- 
quests in line, to see ;luit se ciTt p oil a 
down by the director of the CIA are not 
opposed to the people’s wishes as the peo- 
ple’s representatives understand them. 

We are uneasy about this outfit — the 
power it holds, the secrecy with which it 
shrouds its operations, the potential for evil 
that lies in the CIA’s virtually unchecked 
authority. And we commend to Congress a 
searching study of the powers it has vested 
in the agency. What Congress has given. 
Congress can take away — and in the case of 
the CIA, some taking away of excess power 
might prove exceedingly wise. 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader of 
July 17, 1953] 

"About Which You Actually Know 
Nothing” 

One of our more articulate critics, in a 
letter full of strawmen and ad hominem ar- 
guments, takes us severely to task in the 
Forum today for an editorial of July 13. In 
that editorial we reviewed the astonishing 
law under which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Is permitted to conceal every 
aspect of its- operations — including the size 
of its budget and the length of its payroll — 
from the American people. At no time has 
this newspaper suggested that CIA activity 
be fully revealed to the American people. 
What we have demanded is an amendment 
to the basic CIA law that would provide some 
measure of public accountability for funds, 
and place some restrictions upon the CIA’s 
now unlimited opportunities for interna- 
tional troublemaking: 

One phrase in Mr. Lucas’ letter serves to 
buttress the point we have been making. 
He says we are spreading mistrust of an 
agency about which ycffi actually know noth- ■ 
lng discreditable. Knock off the last word: 
We most assuredly mistrust an agency of 
Government about which we actually know 
nothing. The CIA is responsible not to the 



people of the United States, in the sense that 
the people are permitted to form their own 
opinions of whether they are getting value 
received, but solely to the National Security 
Council — a group of top Government offi- 
cials who have a thousand other concerns 
and cannot possibly maintain a close check 
on the CIA’s day-to-day spending. 

Nothing like the CIA exists anywhere in 
the American Government. The Atomic 
Energy Commission deals in secrets of the 
most vital nature, yet the ABC’s budget is 
a matter of public record; the AEC pub- 
lishes an annual report; a special commit- 
tee of Congress keeps a watchdog eye on its 
activities; the AEC’s budget is not sacrosanct, 
and can be trimmed whenever the American 
people conclude that too much money is 
being poured into atomic research. The FBI 
is a highly secret outfit, yet it is no secret 
that the FBI spent nearly $77 million in the 
last fiscal year, and that it employs some 
14,000 persons whose average salary is $4,800. 
Similarly, the defense establishment deals 
constantly in matters of the deepest secrecy, 
yet the budgets of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are available for any citizen’s inspection. 
No one in his right mind would suggest that 
every American should have a pass to the 
Pentagon’s code room, or access to Secretary 
Wilson’s private files; yet the very essence 
of the American form of government by the 
people is reflected in the fact that the peo- 
ple are kept fully Informed on military 
spending and can check the high brass 
whenever the spirit moves them to do so. 

None of this applies to the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. It is a separate and clan- 
destine . entity in our Government. One of 
the most reliable budgetary experts In Wash- 
ington has told us that he believes CIA’s 
spending "Is In the neighborhood of a bil- 
lion dollars a year,” yet no commitee of 
Congress can check on this figure nor can 
the beleagured American people find out 
whether the CIA is worth its cost— whatever 
H ha transferred- 

to the CIA from" other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment "without regard to any provisions 
of law limiting or prohibiting transfers be- 
tween appropriations.!’ Surely that clause 
in the CIA Act makes a mockery of con- 
gressional control over the public purse. 

No restrictions are laid upon the CIA’s 
activities. The status reads that "Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, sums 
made available to the agency by appropria- 
tions or otherwise may be expended for pur- 
poses necessary to carry out its functions.” 
The CIA, of course, decides for itself what 
its functions are. The law specifically ap- 
proves expenditures for "personal services 
without regard to limitations on types of per- 
sons to be employed; radio-receiving and 
radio-sending equipment; purchase, main- 
tenance, and cleaning of firearms, including 
purchase, storage, and maintenance of am- 
munition; acquisition of necessary land; 
construction of buildings and facilities with- 
out regard to 36 Statutes, 699, 40 United 
States Code 259, 267.” 

All sums made available to the CIA “may 
be expended without regard to the provisions 
of law and regulations relating to the ex- 
penditure of Government funds; and for ob- 
jects of a confidential, extraordinary, or 
emergency nature, such expenditures to he 
accounted for solely on the certificate of the 
Director, and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the amount 
therein certified.” 

We deny, as vigorously as we know how, 
that any such sweeping concealment is in 
the public interest. The most effective re- 
straint yet devised on the extravagant ambi- 
tions of Government officials is the vigilant 
watch of the American people and the Amer- 
ican press. Once that restraint is wiped out, 
and power is permitted to breed unchecked 
in the darkness, waste and corruption are 
provided a fertile soil in which to grow. 
Certainly we mistrust the CIA — and we will 
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continue to spread that mistrust in the fer- 
vent hope that others will awake to the 
dangers inherent in this unknown and un- 
knowable OGPU in our midst. 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader of 
1 July 24, 1954] 

To Watch the CIA 

Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, this 
week offered a resolution that merits wide- 
spread and immediate public support. He 
proposes the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Central Intelligence, to be pat- 
terned after the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

“The CIA is in somewhat the same cate- 
gory as the AEC,” Senator Mansfield said, 
“and just as a special committee, with well- 
defined -authority and powers has been cre- 
ated on a joint congressional basis to over- 
see and supervise the interests of the AEC, 
so I believe should a joint congressional 
committee be created for tbe same purpose 
in connection with the CIA * * * for pur- 
poses of seeing that good management is 
maintained in the CIA and also to keep a 
constant' check on its intelligence policies. 
It is well, too, that this joint committee 
should be In a position to criticize any mis- 
takes which the CIA may make.’’ 

This newspaper has been urging the cre- 
ation of such a committee for the past sev- 
eral months. At present the CIA is wholly 
beyond the reach of the Congress that cre- 
ated it. The agencys budget is secret; its 
payroll is secret; its employees are under 
orders to ignore congressional committees 
and to refuse to answer their questions. By 
law the CIA has unlimited authority to 
spend virtually unlimited amounts of 
money for wholly unlimited purposes. 
Neither the Congress nor the public has any 
way of knowing whether the CIA is doing 
a good Job or a terrible Job, whether it is 
wasting millions or spending its funds with 

scrupulous care. , *- • • ,, — 

- uouowr iviANSFiELD s proposed committee 
has been needed for a long time. We com- 
mend his resolution warmly to Virginia’s 
delegation on the Hill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 



MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS, 
REGULAR ARMY 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 1 suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Purxell in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Goldwater in the chair) . . Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to my earlier announcement, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished busness be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 5509, to amend 
the Army-Navy Medical Services Corps 
Act of 1947, relating to the percentage of 
colonels in the Medical Service Corps, 
Regular Army. 

I might say to the acting minority 
leader that the other bill which I had 
contemplated might be called up today 
I have agreed to have go over until at 
least Friday, because tomorrow the time 
for debate will be controlled. 



So far as I know, there was no objec- 
tion to the Medical Service Corps bill in. 
the committee, but I will address an in- 
quiry to the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Duff], who is represent 
ing the Armed Services Committee in 
connection with the bill. I understand 
no minority views were filed. 

Mr. DUFF. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as act- 
ing minority leader, I may say that I 
understand that the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services has no objection to the bill. 

Mr. DUFF. The Senator is correct; 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russell] 
raised no objection, and there was no 
objection to the bill in th e co mmittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The Chief Clerk. A bill (H. R. 5509) 
to amend the Army-Navy Medical Serv- 
ices Corps Act of 1947, relating to the 
percentage of colonels in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army. 

Mi-. KNOWLAND. I might say, be- 
fore the Senate acts on the bill, that I 
understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is prepared to make a statement 
about the bill for the information of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of .this bill is to repeal an existing 
provision of law which limits the num- 
ber of permanent colonels in tjie Medi- 
cal service Corps of the Regular Army to 
2 percent of the authorized Regular 
Army officer strength of that corps. 
This 2-percent limitation contrasts with 
a limitation of 8 percent which is ap- 
plicable to all other male arms and 
branches of the Army. 

The 2-percent limitation was included 
in the original legislation as recommend- 
ed by the Department of the Army. The 
basis for the limitation was the number 
of positions justifying officers of this per- 
manent rank in the then existing tables 
of organization for Medical Service 
Corps officers. 

Since the Army-Navy Medical Service 
Corps Act of 1947 was enacted, the De- 
partment of the Army has significantly 
broadened the utilization of Medical 
Service Corps officers, with the result 
that today there are many additional 
areas and positions of responsibility for 
officers of the Medical Service Corps that 
did not exist in 1947, 

The. Department of the Army is at- 
tempting to relieve medical and dental 
officers from administrative and man- 
agerial duties, so that they may devote 
more time to the exercise of their pro- 
fessional duties and qualifications. 
Army representatives maintain that the 
full achievement of the objective of re- 
lieving professional officers of adminis- 
trative and managerial duties is hindered 
by the 2-percent limitation which re- 
stricts career opportunities for Medical 
Service Corps officers. 

Furthermore, the continued existence 
of this limitation handicaps the Army 
in procuring and retaining officers who 
possess the educational, scientific, and 



technical qualifications desired in the 
Medical Service Corps. 

Enactment of this bill will enable the 
Medical Service Corps to have the same 
percentage of officers serving in the per- 
manent grade- of colonel as is now au- 
thorized for the bther arms and branches 
of thelArhiy. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Army representatives have assured the 
committee that the enactment of this bill 
will not result in full utilization of the 
authority in the near future. The addi- 
tional positions of permanent colonel 
would be filled gradually during the next 
few years, as officers become qualified 
and demonstrate the ability to serve in 
this grade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. • The -bill 
is open to amendment. 1- a 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5509) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

r< — * LX- i—C 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks," announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5337) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a United 
States Air Force Academy, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Short, 
Mr. Arends, Mr. Cole of New York, Mr. 
Shafer, Mr, Vinson, Mr. Brooks o f 

pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 



STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 49) to enable the peo- 
ple of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. JACKSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield at this, time, to permit me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
for that purpose, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Then, 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of aj 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th<y 
clerk will call the roll. . 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ' 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico tMr. Anderson] to add as 
title II of the Hawaiian statehood bill 
the bill reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
providing statehood for Alaska. 

I should like to make it clear at the 
outset that I have always supported 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 
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Interview of Allen Dulles, Director of CIA, appeared in 
March 19, 1954, issue of "U, S. News and World Report." Interview 
covered 7 pages and was set up in a question and answer manner. 
Article, which is attached, does not contain any information not 
already known to Bureau. The Director was mentioned in connection 
with work of Intelligence Advisory Committee and regarding CIA’s 
cooperation in connection with "suspicious characters ” who are 
trying to get to the United States. Pertinent comments of Dulles 
set forth below. 



ACTION: 



None . For your information. 
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The March 19, 1954, issue of "U. S. News and World 
Report" whi ch appeared on the newsstands March 16, 1954, carries, 
the results of a question and answer intervi ew of Allen Dulles, 
Director of the CIA. A copy of the article is attached hereto. 
The article consists of 7 pages and Dulles’ photograph is carried 
on the cover of the magazine . 

In general, Dulles did not give any information not j 
already known to the Bureau. He very clearly avoided becoming 
involved in any controversial question. Set forth are some of 
the pertinent comments made by him. 
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Memo to Belmont Be: CIA 

Interview of Allen W. Dulles 
Appearing in " U . 3 . News and 
World Report, " March 19, 1954 



Dulles stated that the CIA was not satisfied with its 
coverage at the present time and that the agency was trying 
constantly to improve coverage. 

He was asked if the CIA became involved in stirring up 
revolutions in foreign countries. It appears that Dulles is 
evasive but he is quoted as stating , "We would be foolish if we 
did not cooperate with our friends abroad to help them to do 
everything they can to expose and counter this Communist sub- 
versive movement." 

Dulles was questioned regarding the evaluation of 
information which might be disseminated by CIA and which might 
have an effect on U. S. policies . Dulles then made reference 
to the fact that once a week he meets with heads of the other 
intelligence agencies of the Government. He referred to the 
other agencies and also made reference to "a representative of 
J. Edgar Hoover." Dulles obviously was referring to Intelligence 
Advisory Committee meetings. 

Dulles was asked if the CIA had machinery available 
to warn the Government when the Chinese in 1950 decided to come 
down south of the Yalu River. Dulles answered that the event 
occurred before he was with the CIA. He made mention of the 
fact that the "particular machinery" was organised by General 
Bedell Smith late in 1950. In his comments Dulles cleverly 
side-stepped any indication that he would have been responsible 
for any errors made by CIA in connection with the Yalu affair. 

He stated that the so-called machinery actually did not start 
functioning until after the Yalu affair. 

Dulles was questioned regarding the size of the agency 
and he stated that CIA did not publish such figures. 

He was questioned concerning the rumors the CIA is to 
be investigated by committees of Congress . Dulles then stated 
that the CIA already was in close touch with the armed services 
and appropriations committees . He was quoted as stating that 
%ny investigation , whether by a Congressional committee or any 
other body , which results in a disclosure of our secret activities 
and operations or uncovers our personnel would help a potential 
enemy just as if the enemy were able to infiltrate their agents 
right into our shop." 

He was questioned cone erning the bill introduced to 
set up a Joint Congressional Committee on Intelligence . Dulles 
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Memo to Belmont Re; CIA 

Interview of Allen W. Dulles 
Appearing in "U. 5. News and 
Y/orld Report ," March 19, 1954 



replied that he had studied these bills ; that they were put in 
by good friends of the agency; but he did not know whether this 
would add anything very much to the present system of Congressional 
control exercised through the armed services and appropriations 
committees . He stated that he would cooperate with Congress in 
every way compatible with the need for security . He made 
mention that under the law he is responsible for " protecting 
intelligence sources and methods from unauthorised disclosure. " 

It was pointed out to him that the Accounting Office 
must have a list of CIA employees and vouchers of the money they 
spent. Dulles stated this was not the case and that this was not 
required of CIA. He stated, "We couldn't operate with security 
if it were . " 

With regard to recruitment, he advised that this was 
the greatest problem faced by the agency. 

He was asked if his pay scale was high enough and his 
job tenure secure enough to attract good people. Dulles replied 
that the hold on the people "is their interest in the work." 

He indicated that he was holding some people in the CIA at a- great 
sacrifice to themselves , 

With regard to clearance of employees he stated that 
if a man or a woman is just out of college, security could be 
cleared in six weeks or so. If the candidate had"quite a career" 
it might take from six to eight weeks to three or four months. 

When questi oned regarding OSS security risks, he 
stated that proportionately , the number of security risks in 
053 was not high. He commented that General Donovan had been 
obliged to hire thousands of people practically overnight. Dulles 
stated that if the CIA inherited any security risks from the 
OSS, they already have been weeded out. He advised that he was 
proud of the security service of the CIA. He stated the CIA 
was using the lie detector but people were not forced to take 
the test. He stated the lie detector results were not used as 
being conclusive but utilised to give clues to be followed up 
in other ways. 

The question was asked, "We understand that the FBI 
is not permitted to operate overseas. Does that leave you the 
only operating agency overseas ?" His reply was, " The State 
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Memo to Belmont 



Interview of Allen W, Dulles 
Appearing in "U. S. News and 
World Report,” March 19, 1954 



Department , of course, operates overseas ^l lea 

on to advise that the CIA operates overseas in the field of 

intelligence and counterintelligence rather than in security. 

He stated, "This security problem doesn t come up directly, 
except in so far as we would cooperate with J. Edger Soever in 
connection with any suspicious characters we might learn about 
who were trying to get to the United States. 

Dulles was asked if the CIA was doing a good job . He 
replied that he probably was a prejudiced witness. He stated, 

" Whether CIA is doing a good job I must leave to others t to 
answer . . .1 consider CIA an efficient organization. 
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Why the man behind the plow 
is now ahead of it 



K NOW what it’s like to walk behind 
a plow? Few of us do, even if we 
are farmers. But back around World 
War I, every farmer knew. Horsepower 
was just that — horses! And sweating 
along behind to guide the plow, the 
farmer did almost as much work as 
the horse. 

Today he’s ahead of the plow, riding 
on a tractor. Plowing 10 acres in the 
time a team of horses plows one and a 
half. Producing 40% more crops with 
17% fewer man-hours. Keeping Amer- 
ica on the go with the most bountiful 



food supply in the world. 

Mechanization made it possible, and 
Timken® tapered roller bearings helped 
make mechanization possible by re- 
moving the shackles of friction — from 
tractors, corn-pickers, mowers, balers, 
rakes, spreaders, binders. 

To find steel good enough for Timken 
bearings, we went into the steel busi- 
ness to make our own. We finish our 
bearing surfaces to microscopic toler- 
ances. We match rollers for size in each 
and every bearing. 

Farm machinery makers could buy 



cheaper bearings. But to guarantee the 
dependability to keep farm machines 
on the go, Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings are their first choice. Every make 
of farm tractor has Timken bearings; 
more and more 
implements are 
using them too. 

The Timken 
Roller Bearing 
Company, 

Canton 6, Ohio. 

Cable address: 

"Timrosco”. 









-with ALLEN W. DULLES- 



Director, Central Intelligence Agency 



"WE TELL RUSSIA TOO MUCH" 



EDITOR'S NOTE: How does Russia go about get- 
ting most of its U. S. secrets? Is laxity by Ameri- 
cans responsible for “leaking” critical information? 

Conversely, how good is U. S. intelligence about 
Russia? Is reliable information being gotten 
through the Iron Curtain? If so, how? 

To get the real story of just how each side col- 
lects its information about the other, on which 
vital decisions often are based, U. S. News & 
World Report invited to its conference room the 
country’s top intelligence expert — Allen W. Dulles, 
' head of the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
interview with Mr. Dulles follows. 



Allen W. Dulles, Director of the U. S. Central 
Intelligence Agency, has been ferreting out in- 
formation on this country’s enemies and their 
plans since World War I, when he handled U. S. 
intelligence work in Switzerland. In World War 
II, he returned to Switzerland for the Office 
of Strategic Services and directed a network of 
agents within Germany. There, he also was re- 
sponsible for negotiating the surrender of German 
troops in Italy. Mr. Dulles, a lawyer in private 
life, is the brother of John Foster Dulles, U. S. 
Secretary of State. He has headed the ClA since 
February, 1953. 



Q Do the Soviets have an advantage over us in col- 
lecting intelligence, Mr. Dulles? - 

A Many advantages. In the first place, they have 
far greater facilities for operating in the United States 
than we have behind the Iron Curtain. Also we Amer- 
icans publish a great deal in our scientific and tech- 
nical journals and in congressional hearings. And, of 
course, in our free system of government, what we do 
in the field of legislation for national defense is open 
to the public. I would give a good deal if I could know 
as much about the Soviet Union as the Soviet Union 
can learn about us by merely reading the press. 

Sometimes I think we go too far in what our Gov- 
ernment gives out officially and in what is published 
in the scientific and technical field. We tell Russia too 
much. Under our system it is hard to control it. 

Q Are members of the press in any way utilized as 
intelligence agents, do you think, by any of the gov- 
ernments of the world? 

A We keep out of that. Frankly, the press is a great 
source of information for all agencies of the Govern- 
ment. We don’t enroll on our staff any newspaper 
people that are still active in the business. If you start 
that you run the danger of throwing a shadow over 
all the legitimate press. 

Q The Soviet Government uses them, of course-^ 

A Well, in the Soviet case everybody is a servant of 
the Government. A Tass representative works for the 
Government almost as much as an ambassador. As 
you know, it’s a bit different in the United States in 
this respect. 

Q Would you develop your statement that the legit- 



imate press is one ot the best sources of information? 
Do you mean by what is printed or by word of mouth? 

A What is printed mainly but also by radio. 

Q Are there many agents running around the world 
in the various countries today or just a handful? 

A Undoubtedly the intelligence seiyices of many 
countries have widespread agent networks. Certainly 
the Soviet intelligence leads the field in this respect. 
They recruit and run agents in all important coun- 
tries of the world, and through their “front organiza- 
tions” they control a great many more. 

Q How would you evaluate what we are learning 
about what’s going on behind the Iron Curtain? Do 
you feel reasonably assured that we are well informed 
about what is happening behind the Iron Curtain? 

A One has to distinguish between various fields. 
We know a good deal more in certain fields than we 
do in others. Naturally, for security reasons, I am not 
going to disclose just what they are. It’s the toughest 
job intelligence has ever faced — getting good infor- 
mation from behind the Iron Curtain. It is, of course, 
very important for our Government that we all suc- 
ceed in that. W e are not satisfied with the coverag e at 
the present time, a nd_are tr yin g const antly to im- 
provejt^ 

QWhat was your background in intelligence work 
before you came into the Government for this par- 
ticular job? 

A In World War I, I was in the Foreign Service. I 
was in Vienna in 1916 and into 1917. When the Unit- 
ed States declared a state of war with Germany, we 
were given our passports in Vienna as the Germans 
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announces a great new policy 

for all types of 



BUSINESS 




Now! Low-cost life insurance that builds up— - 
high cash values fast while it protects your business ! 



New York Life’s new “Whole Life” insur- 
ance policy was designed especially to meet 
the growing need on the part of business and 
professional people for large-amount life in- 
surance coverage at low net cost . 

Since the minimum face amount of the pol- 
icy is $10,000, certain economies are possible 
which make the premiums remarkably low. 

Yet low as the premiums are, this policy 



builds high cash values in the early years — 
actually equal to the full reserve by the end of 
the seventh year. It is this combination of low 
cost and rapidly growing cash and loan values 
that makes it the ideal policy both for business 
insurance and for family protection plans. 
Your New York Life agent will be glad to 
give you all the facts. See him today or mail 
the coupon below. 



SEND FO# \ ■ 

the facts roQ4y\ \ 

NEW YORK LIFE j 

INSURANCE COMPANY I 

1 

I 

I 




New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. U 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y-. 

Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on your new 
Whole Life insurance policy, minimum amount $10,000. 



• NAME- 



AGE. 



ADDRESS 

CITY : ZONE STATE 






Soviet Has World's Biggest Intelligence Net . . . Propaganda 
Of U.S. Effective in Satellites . . . Averting "Pearl Harbors" 



forced the Austrians to break with us at the time we 
entered the war in April, 1917. Then I went to Bern, 
Switzerland, and worked in our legation there. I was 
not an intelligence officer — I was a Foreign Service of- 
ficer — but my job there was really a political-intelli- 
gence job. So, I’ve been interested in intelligence 
since World War I. 

Q You were in the Office of Strategic Services, 
weren’t you? 

A Yes, in World War II, I was in the Office of 
Strategic Services. Working with Bill Donovan [Wil- 
liam J. “Wild Bill” Donovan, Director of OSS] , I or- 
ganized the OSS office in New York, and then went 
again to Switzerland. That was a good place to follow 
what was going on in Germany, Austria and the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. 

Q Were you in contact with agents who worked be- 
hind the enemy lines? 

A A great many. 

0 Therefore you became familiar with these tech-' 
nique s in those days — 

A Correct. 

Q Did you learn quite a lot in that period? 

A There couldn’t have been a better school for in- 
telligence. At that time, during World War II, I was 
in direct contact with one of the right-hand men of 
Admiral Canaris, who was the head of the Military 
Counterintelligence Service for the Wehrmacht [Ger- 
man Army], He, like quite a number of Canaris’s 
men, was anti-Hitler and joined the plot against him. 
The fact that there were these anti-Nazis greatly 
facilitated our intelligence work. 

For example, there were several men in the Ger- 
man Foreign Office who worked against Hitler and 
Ribbentrop [Nazi Foreign Minister], and I was in 
touch with them. Then toward the end of the war a 
German S. S. General in North Italy named Karl 
Wolff got in touch with me with regard to the sur- 
render of the German armies there, and for several 
months we had hectic negotiations which finally ended 
in the German capitulation in Italy. 

All in all, this World War II experience was intel- 
ligence by the “case” method and, as a lawyer, I find 
this the most practical way of getting an education. 

Q Would you say we are as successful in penetrat- 
ing the satellite countries as we were in penetrating 
Germany during the last war? 

A Germany was a pipe dream compared with what 
we have to meet now. 

O The satellites as well as Soviet Russia? 



A Yes. The intelligence service in Germany during 
the war, you see, was split. There was great rivalry be- 
tween Canaris and Himmler [Nazi Minister of In- 
terior], Also there was in Germany an active, fairly 
aggressive anti-Hitler underground. Of course, there 
is a situation in the U.S.S.R. today which is somewhat 
similar. 

Q Was this among the military? 

A It included both military and civilians. It was 
the Goerdeler-Beck group [Dr. Karl Goerdeler and 
Col. Gen. Ludwig Beck, involved in a plot against 
Hitler’s life in 1944], with ramifications down into 
the trade unions. It was even penetrated by the Com- 
munists — and partly betrayed by the Communists, 
too, at the end. 

STIRRING UP REVOLTS?- 

Q Since you can’t tell us what you do, could you 
tell us some of the things that you don’t do? For in- 
stance, it is often reported in the papers that you send 
in provocateurs to stir up revolutions in satellite coun- 
tries. What truth is there in that? 

A I only wish we had accomplished all that the So- 
viets attribute to us. I’m not going to deny all the 
compliments they give us in reporting on our activi- 
ties. I think it’s better for them to be left a little in 
the dark as to how much they say is true and how 
much is false. 

Q /s that part of your function — to stir up revo- 
lutions in these countries? 

A Let me answer in this way: The Soviet Union is 
mounting a “cold war” on the free world, and is using 
all the techniques that Communist inventiveness can 
supply. They have built up a whole series of “front or- 
ganizations”— associations of youth, lawyers, women, 
and Cominform. They penetrate and control the ma- 
jor labor unions in France, Italy, Indonesia, and many 
other countries of the world — 

Q And some of ours — 

A In many countries of the world they have very 
vigorous political parties spearheaded by a hard core 
of Communists, and they use those political parties 
for their own ends in order to try to bring about Com- 
munist revolutions. That whole movement constitutes 
a threat to the stability of the free world. It con- 
stitutes a threat behind our North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization lines. We would be foolish if we did not 
co-operate with our friends abroad to help them to 

(Continued on next page ) 
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do everything they can to expose and counter this 
Communist subversive movement. 

Q Could you tell us in a general way whether the 
intelligence you gather indicates that Communism is 
growing any stronger or weaker In the satellite coun- 
- tries? 

A Two or three years ago I was rather discouraged 
about the situation in the satellite countries from our 
point of view. I had a feeling that the period of dom- 
ination was getting so long that the younger elements 
wouldn’t know anything about, freedom. That, how- 
ever, has not proven to be true. People who have 
never known freedom as we know it still have an in- 
herent love and desire for freedom and that is shown 
by the defectors and political refugees who come over. 

Q Is there real evidence of that? 

A Oh, yes, and it is very encouraging. Take the 
Polish fliers who flew those MiG’s' out. They were 
young men. They had known nothing but slavery. 
And there are many others from all walks of life. 

Q But they realize the difference — 

A Yes. 

Q Do you have your own system of interviewing 
people who escape from behind the Iron Curtain, or 
do you depend upon the other Government agencies? 
- A It’s-a common enterprise. 

Q It’s a vast enterprise, isn't it? 

A Very important and very large. • 

Q Aren’t hundreds of thousands interviewed every 
year? 

A No, it wouldn’t be as large as that. You have to 
be selective. To do a good job of interviewing re- 
quires great skill, a good knowledge of languages, 
and takes a long while. What you do is select those 
who, because of their background and native intelli- 
gence, are likely to be persons of knowledge. You 
have to do that because the field is so vast. Tal^e the 
situation when there were thousands and thousands 
of East Germans fleeing into West Germany — you 
couldn’t possibly interview all of them. 

AID FOR REFUGEES- 

Q What is done to aid the refugees who escape to 
the West to get freedom and a better life? — - 

A If they are bona fide political refugees and they 
come over to us, we grant them asylum and do not 
turn them back. This is in keeping with our declared 
policy. Most of them arrive in Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, or in the Far East at Hong Kong, for ex- 
sample. Here several agencies, both Government and 
private, help in providing assistance to these refugees. 

The refugees are, of course, initially housed and 
fed and provided with clothes and other necessities. 
In addition, there is a large effort directed at prepar- 
ing these people for a new life in the Western world. 

Q Do you think these defectors have an innate 



sense of freedom which causes them to come over, or 
do you think the propaganda we disseminate influ- 
ences them? 

A I think it’s both. Some come out from ideological 
motives. Our propaganda, particularly in the satel- 
lites, has had a real effect. 

Q Is Russian propaganda having much effect on 
Europe today? 

A I don’t think it’s having as much effect today as 
formerly. It is having substantial effect in Southeast 
Asia. 

Q What about the Middle East? 

A To some slight extent, but not too much. The 
Marxist line doesn’t go over well in the Middle East. 
But when they play the nationalist theme, which they 
do a great deal, of course, that’s more effective. 

Q How about parties, like the Tudeh, in Iran, which 
are opeply Communist parties, and yet the members 
are all Moslems? It used to be said that the Commu- 
nists could make no inroads on the Moslems because 
the religion was contrary — 

A The Communists make inroads in all the reli- 
gions. It is quite true that the tenets of the Moslem 
religion are not compatible with Marxism, but neither 
are those of Christianity or Judaism. 

POLICY ROLE FOR CIA- 

Q Can you evaluate the use to which you put your 
information in the matter of guidance, policy making, 
and so on? Is this information being utilized every 
day, for instance? Is it used in policy making? 

A I think it is becoming more and more so. The 
estimates that we make are used as the intelligence 
basis of the policy papers. Each week at the meeting 
of the National Security Council I have the opportu- 
nity to brief the Council on any new developments 
during the past week and to give the intelligence back- 
ground for papers that may be on the agenda for dis- 
cussion. In doing that, I co-ordinate with the other 
intelligence services of the Government to see if they 
have any intelligence that they would like to- have me 
give, and so I try to represent not just the CIA but the 
intelligence community as a whole. 

Q Do you present a positive interpretation, or do 
you present two views? 

A I would present my views as Director of Central 
Intelligence. If* there is a dissent from that view, I 
would indicate it. 

Q Do you present many papers that way? 

A Quite a number. I’m inclined to encourage split 
papers rather than a wishy-washy product that comes 
when people who don’t really agree try to find vague 
expressions to bridge a disagreement. I think that’s the 
worst thing in intelligence. Let’s have a clear-cut state- 
ment. If there is a clear-cut difference, then let the 
policy, makers consider that fact. 
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Q How would you divide your attention on the 
globe? Isn’t Latin America getting a lot of attention 
right now? 

A Well, the State Department gathers the bulk of 
the information in the political and economic field. 

Q But in intelligence you are the only one author- 
ized — 

A There’s nothing esoteric about the word “intelli- 
gence.” A cable from the State Department regarding 
political developments in a country is intelligence. 
Normally they would do most of the reporting on the 
political side, and in many countries on the economic 
side. 

Q Do your estimates have any influence on the 
changes in the military budget? 

A We do not prepare estimates directed to budg- 
etary matters.' We just go along about our business 
reporting the facts as we see them, and when a situ- 
ation comes up that requires an estimate, we make 
one. 

Q Might it not be a guidance in deciding whether 
it is safe or not to make certain cuts? 

A Those who prepare the budget would have to an- 
swer that. We have given our estimate of what we 
think the capabilities and intentions of the various 
powers are. Just how that enters into the budget dis- 
cussions around the table. I wouldn’t, be told. - 

HOW THE CIA OPERATES- 

Q Do your operations today in co-ordinating this 
information differ from what was done under the 
preceding Administration? 

A Then it was the custom for the Director of CIA 
to brief the President alone, but he also attended the 
meetings of the National Security Council in the same 
capacity as I now do, as adviser. 

Q Is the CIA connected with any other department 
of the Government, or is it an independent agency of 
its own? 

A The CIA is under the National Security Council 
and, hence, is under the President directly. It is an in- 
dependent agency. My relations with the State De- 
partment are exactly the same as my relations with 
the Department of Defense. Those are the two depart- 
ments, naturally, with which I have the most business 
to transact. I also work closely with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Q But you operate completely independent of 
them — 

A Yes, except that I often look to them for policy 
guidance and support, and where we are operating in a 
zone of U. S. military occupation or operations we have 
special responsibilities to the theater commander. 

Q What are you occupied with mostly in your work 
—with analysis of information that' is available to 
everybody? 



A Many agencies collect intelligence. Then the proc- 
essing of this intelligence is divided among the agen- 
cies by National Security Council directives — for 
example, the Army handles its intelligence; Navy, 
naval, etc. This processed intelligence is then used 
on a joint co-operative basis to prepare estimates — 
which are analyses of the sum total of all intelli- 
gence and a projection into the future of what may 
develop. 

A great deal of our work is related to the analysis of 
intelligence. It is not so much analysis of information 
that we get from the public as of information that we 
get from all the intelligence sources of Government. 

Q Including the military? 

’A Oh, yes, including the military. We also get in- 
formation from the State Department. We get infor- 
mation from our own sources. 

Economic Information: 20% of Total 

Q What proportion of that, information would you 
say could be regarded as economic information? 

A I should say that 20 per cent would be economic, 
possibly more.. 

Q And the rest of it would be political? 

A Political, military, psychological — information 
on the attitudes of other people — what are they think- 
~ ing about in a certain country — and also technological 
and scientific information. 

Q It is your function to evaluate that information 
for the benefit- of our own Government? 

A That’s correct — but not to do it all by ourselves. 

0 And your job is- to disseminate information, too, 
when you get finished evaluating it? 

A That’s right, but we have a check on our own 
evaluation. Once a week I sit down with the heads of 
the other intelligence agencies of the Government, 
that is, the intelligence officer of the State Depart- 
ment, the heads of the Army, Navy and Air Force in- 
telligence, an intelligence officer from the Joint Chiefs 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, and a represen- 
tative of J. Edgar Hoover. We sit around, just about 
like this, around a table — 

O To get information? 

A No. It is largely to go over the finished product. 

Q Your finished product? 

A No, the finished product of a joint effort by all 
the intelligence' agencies. You can divide the informa- 
tion that we disseminate into various categories. We 
get some raw intelligence. We disseminate that, but 
always with a good deal of caution. We haven’t evalu- 
ated it, but it might fit in with what some other de- 
partment knew and, therefore, would be important. 
If you waited to evaluate it, it might lose some of its 
value. 

Then we have intelligence which we process in our 
own shop and disseminate. Finally we have intelligence 
(Continued oh next page) 
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which goes through the mill of evaluation with the 
other intelligence agencies. That we call “national esti- 
mates.” We have a high-level board in CIA which in- 
cludes distinguished military men, economists, 
professional and technical people. This is our 
Board of National Estimates. It generally pre- 
pares the first drafts of the “national estimates,” 
and then we get contributions from the other in- 
telligence agencies. 







LESSON OF PEARL HARBOR- 

Q Why is all of this necessary all of a sudden — or 
have we been doing if for many , many years? 

A You’ve heard the story of Pearl Harbor. It seems 
to me that here was a typical instance where intelli- 
gence was available to the Government, but where 
there was not sufficient machinery set up to pull to- 
gether the people best able to evaluate it — to get the 
information to the proper intelligence officers. 

Q Each one had his own interpretation then, is 
that it? 

A That was one of the troubles. But also the ma- 
chinery wasn’t sufficient to get the intelligence fast 
enough to the appropriate people. 

“ Q Some -of- us in the prqss knew that war with Japan 
was coming. The Secretary of State gave out a great 
deal of information. It is puzzling that Washington 
newspapermen should know war was coming, but the 
military services didn’t know — 

A Did you know where it was coming? 

0 No. We' expected it in Southeast Asia. Was this 
machinery of yours available when the Chinese in 1950 
decided to come down south of the Yalu? 

A That was before I was with the CIA, so I can’t 
give you the exact date. The particular machinery I 
refer to was organized by Gen. Bedell Smith, after he 
became Director late in 1950. It was based, in part, on 
a report- made by a group, including myself, that the 
National Security Council had called to Washington 
about a year before. We were cahed down to make a 
report . on the working of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and we submitted a classified report to the 
NSC. Later Bedell Smith came in and carried out the 
general recommendations of that report. 

O So that your machinery was really set up after 
the Yalu incident? 

A It didn’t really start functioning until after the 
Yalu affair. 

O Well, are we organized now to prevent another 
Pearl Harbor? 

A We have an organization now to which the intel- 
ligence that was neglected at the time of Pearl Harbor 
would be submitted, and where it would be processed 
quickly. It works on a 24-hour basis. Anything coming 
in would go to our watch officer, and to comparable 
officers in the Pentagon. If these officers felt that this 



intelligence showed up a critical situation, we would 
immediately call a meeting of the Intelligence Ad- 
visory Committee. This is the Committee I mentioned 
before which includes the heads of the various intelli- 
gence agencies. 

At any time of the day or night this Committee 
would sit down and go over any critical intelligence 
and make an immediate report to the' President and 
the National Security Council. The machinery is 
there to function, and unless there was a “human” 
failure it would function. 

Q You assume that you would have enough ad- 
vance warning so that you could meet and evaluate? 

A All we can do is provide the machinery to assure 
that, if we do get information that gives us a warning, 
we will act on it. 

0 Have you ever made a post-mortem of the Pearl 
Harboir situation in so far as it relates to messages 
that were going back and forth between Honolulu 
and Japan in the days preceding the attack, so that 
you might have machinery now that would be aware 
of that kind of transmission? 

A We have machinery to which that kind of infor- 
mation would be submitted. Error might creep in in 
the handling of this information, but, in my opinion, 
we have machinery to which information of that crit- 
ical type would now -be sent on an urgent basis. 

' ‘ ' “■* • “T 

DUTIES ASSIGNED TO CIA- 

Q There is a good deal of confusion as to the exact 
duties of the Central Intelligency Agency and its re- 
lation to the service intelligence agencies. Can you 
set us straight on this point? 

A CIA’s duties'are spelled out in the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 and the CIA Act of 1949. The 1947 
law provided for the unification of the armed services. 
It also set up the CIA. Under the law we have these 
duties : 

We advise the National Security Council on intelli- 
gence matters that relate to our nation’s security; we 
help to co-ordinate intelligence activities throughout 
the Government and evaluate intelligence reports. 
That includes intelligence received by everybody, not 
merely what we collect ourselves. 

In addition the CIA under this law of 1947 carries 
out certain intelligence services, which the law de- 
scribes as services of common concern, assigned to it 
by the National Security Council. 

These are the type of activities which intelligence 
services throughout the world traditionally carry out. 
We don’t talk much about some of these duties. Others 
are quite open. For example, we monitor daily mil- 
lions of words of open broadcasts and in this way pick 
up the propaganda line which other countries are 
putting out over the air. 

Q How big an agency do you have? 
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A We don’t publish our figures, 
j Q Has it ever been published how much appropria- 
( tions you have? 

! A No, but I have seen some speculation in the press 
'■ with figures which were several times exaggerated. 
' Q What committees of Congress do you have to 
l deal with regularly? 

j A We deal with the armed services committees of 
J the Senate and the House, and we deal with both ap- 
I propriations committees. Also we make periodic re- 
ports to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Q Don’t they show in the budget some lump sum 
that you use? 

1 A No. 

O Don’t you have to appear before committees in 
executive session and explain your operations? 

A I appear before a subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and talk with them and give them a 
picture of the nature of the work we are doing, tell 
about our personnel, and where the money goes. 

Q So that there is a check on the Agency — 

A Oh, yes, and not only by Congress. We work 
closely with the Bureau of the Budget and operate 
within policies established by the National Security 
Council.' We consult on an almost daily basis with 
other agencies of the Government, particularly the 
State and Defense departments. Further, we make pe- 
riodic reports on our ac'tivities’to the National Security 
Council, and I see that the President is kept informed 
of all important developments. CIA is not a policy- 
making agency: we furnish intelligence to assist in 
the formulation of policy. 



THREAT IN INVESTIGATION— 

Q What cati you tell us about the rumors that CIA 
! is to be investigated by committees of Congress? 

A I have no way to judge about that, and, as I just 
mentioned, we are already in close touch with the 
armed services and appropriations committees. I 
would like to say this about investigations. Any inves- 
tigation, whether by a congressional committee or 
any- other body, which results in a disclosure of 
i our secret activities and operations or uncovers our 
i personnel would help a potential enemy just as if 
the enemy were able to infiltrate their agents right 
into our shop. 

If it were necessary to go into the details of opera- 
tions before any committees anywhere — the security 
of your operations would quickly be broken. You 
couldn’t run an intelligence agency on that basis. 
No intelligence agency in the world is run on that 
basis. 

j In intelligence you have to take certain things on 

' faith. You have to look to the man who is directing the 

. organization and the result he achieves. If you haven’t 

> someone who can be trusted, or. who doesn’t get 




results, you’d better throw him out and get somebody 
else. 

Q I understand a bill has been introduced into 
Congress to set up a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Intelligence which would do in the intelligence field 
what the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy does in 
the atomic held. Can you tell us anything about this? 

A I have studied these bills. They have been put 
in, I believe, by good friends of the Agency who are 
interested in finding a way to reconcile the exercise; 
of congressional authority with the special need for 
security in an operation like that of CIA. 

However, I don’t know whether it would add any- 
thing very much to the present system of congressional 
control exercised, through the armed services and 
appropriations committees. I naturally wish to re- 
spect the prerogatives of Congress and recognize that 
their confidence is essential if the Agency is to receive 
appropriations necessary to carry on its work ef- 
ficiently. 

Certainly I shall co-operate with the Congress in 
every way compatible with the need for security. When 
the 80th Congress set up the CIA they recognized this 
problem and wrote into the law that as Director 
I should be responsible for protecting intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorized disclosure. 

_Any disclosure which leads to publicity and gets' infor- 
mation into the hands of potential enemies would to 
my mind be “unauthorized.” 

Q How do you get around the fact that the Ac- 
counting Office must have a list of your employes and 
vouchers of the money you have spent? 

A That is not the case. That is not required of our 
Agency. We couldn’t operate with security if it were. 

Q So that it wouldn’t be possible for a foreign gov- 
ernment to get a list of your employes and their sal- 
aries — 

A No, by golly. It would be highly dangerous if 
they could. 

RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS- * 

Q Do you have any trouble getting well-qualified 
people for intelligence work? 

A That’s the greatest problem we have, because in- 
telligence, more than anything else, depends upon the 
quality of your personnel. We built the Agency with a 
nucleus of those who had worked in intelligence dur- 
ing the war, with OSS and other intelligence agencies. 
We try to recruit on the basis of a careful study of the 
background of a person, if he’s a mature person. Or we 
take our people after graduation from college or pro- 
fessional schools, put them in professional training in 
our own shop, and then try them out. I have wide 
powers of hiring and firing, because you have to have 
that. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Q Is your pay scale high • enough and your job 
tenure secure enough so that when you get good peo- 
ple who do a job well you can keep them? 

A The hold on the people is their interest in the 
work. That, more than the salary, holds them. I’m 
holding some people in CIA at great sacrifice to them- 
selves. The interest in the work makes them want to 
stick with it. 

Q How long does it take to clear your employes 
for security? 

A That depends on the nature of the case. If a man 
or woman is just out of college, we ought to be able to 
clear security in six weeks or so. If the candidate has 
had quite a career, served in various parts of the 
world, in various agencies of the Government, it takes 
longer. It may then take anywhere from six or eight 
weeks to three .or four months. 

0 Do you find security risks from time to time? 
A Oh, certainly. 

Weeding Out Security Risks 

0 Didn’t a great many security risks turn up in 
the OSS? 

A Proportionately it was not high. The OSS had 
thousands of employes. Bill Donovan was told that he 
had to organize an .intelligence service practically 
overnight. That was at a time when there was a tre- 
mendous call on man power throughout the country. 
Well, you couldn’t pull together thousands of people 
under those conditions without getting some bad 
apples. I think, however, that the percentage was 
very low. 

Q It was a natural place to infiltrate, certainly — 
A Undoubtedly the enemy was trying to infiltrate. 
0 Didn't you inherit some security risks from the 
I OSS? 

A If we did, I believe they have been weeded out. 
Everybody that carried over has been carefully inves- 
tigated- in recent years. Further, we keep constantly 
checking on our people. 

Q W t hat about the report that there are Soviet 
agents even in the Central Intelligence Agency? 

A I naturally assume that the Soviets will attempt 
to penetrate the CIA and all the other intelligence 
services of the United States. I have in CIA a security 
service of which I have reason to be proud, and I 
don’t think that the Soviets are going to find it easy 
to penetrate us; however, we have to keep on our 
guard all the time. 

Q I saw a story the other day about the use of the 
lie detector by your security people in CIA with some 
criticism of your Agency. Have you any comment on 
that? 

< A We have been using the lie detector for several 
years, and on the whole have found it helpful. We 
don’t force people to take the test, but almost every- 
body chooses to do it. 



Also you should remember that we never use lie- 
detector, results as conclusive. It merely gives clues to 
be followed up in other ways, particularly the ordinary 
methods of questioning. No one has any access to the 
readings of the lie detector except our own security 
office. Since we have been using the lie detector it has 
saved us a good many headaches and has also helped 
establish the innocence of some people who were false- 
ly accused. Of course, you need to have experienced 
‘ operators to get the real benefit from the tests, 
i Q We understand that the FBI is not permitted to 
j operate overseas. Does that leave you the only oper- 
I ating agency overseas? 

I A The State Department, of course, operates over- 
seas. 

Q 1 mean strictly in the field of security? 

A We operate overseas in the field of intelligence 
and counterintelligence rather than in security. This 
security problem doesn’t come up directly, except in 
so far as we would co-operate with J. Edgar Hoover 
in connection with any suspicious characters we might 
learn about who were trying to get to the United 
States. Also we make our facilities available to the 
State Department to help check visa applications. 

Q Do we exchange intelligence information with 
allied governments? 

* A We hav'e cordial and co-operative relationships 
with certain services in the free world. 

Q Could they be improved? 

A Well, you can always improve everything. 

CIA: HERE TO STAY?- 

Q Now that the CIA has had a trial run of about 
seven years, how would you sum up its accomplish- 
ments? Is it here to stay, is it doing a good job? 

A I am probably a prejudiced witness. The real test 
will be whether the CIA properly serves its customers 
— those who formulate our policy in national-security 
matters. Today’s world is a very complicated one. Pol- 
icy, whether in the field of diplomacy or defense, must 
be based on the best estimate of the facts which can 
be put together. That estimate in turn should be given 
by some agency which has no axes to grind or backs to 
scratch, and which itself is not wedded to any partic- 
ular policy. That is our job in CIA. If we can carry 
it out honestly and fearlessly we can fill a real need 
in Government. And we can’t do the job by living in 
an ivory tower. We need the help of all the other 
intelligence agencies in the Government. 

| Whether CIA is doing a good job I must leave to 
others to answer. In intelligence work one should never 
be satisfied and always seek to improve. Personally I 
think we are improving. I am proud of the personnel 
‘ ’/ that we have got together and of their loyalty and 
dedication to their work. I consider CIA an efficient 
j organization. 
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Tour letter of March 18, 1954, has been 
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In answer to your inquiry, I have to advise 
that this Bureau has never conducted an investigation 
concerning Radio Tree Europe and there is no information 
available to us to indicate that it is engaged in any 
activity constituting a violation of any Federal statute 
within our investigative jurisdiction, 

I trust that this information will be of 
value to you. 
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Sincerely yours. 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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None\ The above is beingj set forth for record purposes 
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With regard to informing the President , it is being 
suggested to the Attorney General that he may desire to alert 
the Pr esident concerning the developments as reported by the 
Bureauf 
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any type of in^s 0 ga?ticm, you should take no action other 
than to advise the Bureau • 
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ACTION : 

The above is being made a matter of record, bearing in 
mind that the captioned name possibly might come to the attention 
of the Bureau at some future date. 
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It is suggested that the Legal Attache, at the end of 
60 days, advise the Bureau as to results of this comparison. 
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ACTION : The Liaison Agent will follow this matter pursuant to any 

instructions which will emanate as a result of my memorandum of 
JanuariK29, 1954 . 
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Memo to Belmont 
from V. P. Keay 
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That after conferring with the Lvq\son Agent if 
Dulles still desires to meetwith the Director re garding this 
matter such a meeting will be arranged . 
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27ie "Everting Star" of March 11, 1954 , indicated that a 
group of Senators , led b y Senator Mans fi eld of Montana, had 
proposed a bill for the creation of a 10-man committee, which 
would have the responsibility of watching over the activities 
of the CIA in a manner similarly performed at the present by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy . Senator Mansfield is quoted 
as stating that the "growing suspicion" oj j£IA night lead to 
"sporadic investi gations by various committees of Congress " unless 
a single, over-all committee were established. The article 
reflected that Senator McCarthy had been considering a further 
probe of the Cll. 

Senator Mansfield was quoted as stating that the CIA 
at present was "freed from practically every ordinary form of 
Congressional check" and as a result it was difficult to legislate 
intelligently for the CIA because there was no information which 
was correct. He stated that Congress could only guess at the 
amount spent by the CIA "somewhere between $ 500 and $800 million " 
and personnel^reportedly "between 8,000 and 30,000 employees ." * 

In this connection the Liaison Section furnished in formation bv 



i| | Senator Mansfield went on - to state:’ that calls 

for investigati o n ’.'of CIA had been met with a resistance not 
^ encountered from any other agency. He stated "The Administration 
appears to support the view that CIA officials merit an immunity 
which has never been claimed for the Stat4 department or any other 
Government agencies handling equally con/fidential material ." Senator 
Mansfield allegedly stated that CIA did/ not enjoy the same' degree 
of confidence from Congress and the country that the Atomic Energy 
Commission did and he went on to state, " All signs point to a steady 
loss of confidence." 

For your information, Mansfield first proposed the 
creation of a Joint Committee to serve as a watchdog over CIA in a 
speech before the Senate on July 20, 1953. His proposal at that 
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time apparently was an outgrowth of Sen 



Re: Central Intelligence Agency 

Proposed Bill to Create Joint Committee 
l, it f or Supervision of CIA Operations 




In addition to- the Senator Mansfield action , last summer 
Congressman James T. Patterson of Connecticut also proposed a 
resolution on the creation of a 

Int ell_ige i n_c ej to be composed of nine Senators and nine Members 
~'of%he House ( H . Con . Res . 167 s 63rd Congress ) . 




ACTION : 

The Liaison Agent will review the Congressional Record 
for more detailed information concerning Senator Mansfield's 
statements . Any pertinent details obtained from such a review 
will be called to your attention , 
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PROCESSING OF INTELLIGENCE SUMMARIES 
RECEIVED FROM OTHER AGENCIES 



GOVERNMENT 



Tolson — 

date: March 17, 1954 n^TC 

Belmont- 




'/ViA 




^4s you know the Espionage Section reviews a \mmber c 
of intelligence summaries and publications received by the /) a 
B ureau from other agencies and routes them to interested « 
personnel in the Bureau. On a great number of these publica - 
tions we have authority to destroy them after we have reviewed 
the material of interest and there is no necessity for filing. 
Where Bureau officials indicate that certain material should 
be indexed and filed, the publications are filed. 




RECOMMENDATION: 



1. It is recommended the FBI Laboratory advise 
whether or not it desires to continue to receive this material 
and whether or not it desires that the material be permanently 
retained in the files . 
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VENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY; 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 



Harbo 
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Winterrowd _ 
Tele. Room- 
Hotloman — . 

Si zoo 
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As you know , on March 10, 1954 , Senator^man sfi eld of 
Montana submitted a resolution in the Senate proposing the establish- 
ment of a Joint Committee on, Central Intelligence, which group 
would be authorised to fopfow and) check the activities of CIA , 

On March 23, 1954, AllemJOulles, Director of the CIA , furnished 
the following informaidon to the Liaison Agent . 
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Messrs. Arens, Duffy and Schrueder, of the In.< e rna l Security y '.td 

Subcommittee, called on me this afternoon, Arens staged that — - 

had been talking to them about Ja y Lovestone, the Free Tradt Union Com mittee^ v f ; y| 

and his associates, Irving Brown Carmel:#! 

Of fie , and Bertram Wolfe. He pointed out that there are rumors t harden trail 
Intelligence Agency money is going into the outfit; that all labor activities are i| 

cleared through J ay Lovestone; that it is his unde r standing that witn esses ar& 
available such as They have 

been told that Lovestone is still a Communist and that Offie ■ a questionable 
cha racte r„ 



I told Ariens that quite frankly the Bureau did not desire to become ’H 
involved in such a matter, as Arens had requested whether we could give them 
any assistance. 1 further pointed out that I felt that if they were going into this, \ 

I they should give consideration to taking the matter up with the Attorney General 
in view of the policy considerations which are involved; that Pegler, of course, ! 

had printed the allegation that CIA. money was in ba( k of Lose stone; that this ~hNv 

would involve . another agency , and that if they got into this, I could anticipate 'C) ’> 

all sorts of problems that would arise. f\/ 

\ 4 

Arens then inquired about the recent allegations we had received ’ 1 

on the arrest: of Offie. I told him we had checked these out carefully and there ^ J 
was no basis for them., fy/ji 

The three of them agreed that they should go cautiously. -s. $ 



' I further made it cl'ear’that in. view of the present at mo sphere , 
we in the Bureau were going to be exceeding! v cautious in anything we did in 
view of the accusations which had been leveled at the Bureau and the challenges 
which h&d been directed at the confidential character of our files. 
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Me nor a n i urn, t o ll r . ol uvin 








Mr. Schmid pointed out that he had just returned to the 
office this 7i crni'ic after having been on expended annua] leave for 
the past two weeks and had just gotten a brief "fa 11- in" on 
developments in connection with this natter . (Qj 

I pointed cut to Mr. Schmid -tie undesi raoili ig of bne 
, phraseology referred to above being c on coined in the -proposed 
I It t ter Q He was in complete agreement with ine writer Vat these 
• ohrases snould not be utilized ana chat if ne is in attendance at 
: the meeting this afternoon s or is otherwise contacted in connection 
*' 'with this letter y he will exert every effort -,o have -Jus phrase- 
ology change do 

This is submit ted for record and inform-: cion -urposeSo 
Tou will be advisea of all developments in connection tnere'wi th \tfj 
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Aa you know, Allen Dullea, Director of CIA, appeared 
before the House and Senate Appropriations Committees within 
the last two weeks. On March 24, 1954, Dulles made reference 
to his appearance before the referenced committees and 
indicated to the Liaison Agent that he had not experienced 
the problems which he had anticipated. Dulles gave the 
impression of being very pleased with the results. 

Since March 24, 1954, Liaison Agent Papich has been 
in contact with four different CIA officials, all of whom 
volunteered comments to the effect that Dulles had done an 
excellent job when he testified before the Appropriations 
Committees. Briefly, the CIA officials seem to be extremely 
happy over Dulles 1 performance. 



ACTION: 



None. For your information, 
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rou may be interested in the following comments which were 
volunteered to Liaison Agent Papich on April 6 , 1954 , by Allen Dulles, 
Director of the CIA . 
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Reference is made to Bureau letters dated April 5j 
195^> and October 17 } 195l ? furnishing this office with 
instructions regarding the above captioned matter. 
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In the event any information comes to the attention, 
of this office which would be of interest in this matter the 
Bureau will be advised. 
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Central Intelligence Agency 
3430 E street, S* V, 
Washington, D, C, 

Attention; 



WHERE SH 



otherwise. 



From? John Edgar Sooner, Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 



Sub feet? 




Reference is mde to your undated inquiry 
received by this Bureau on April IS, 1954, through our 
liaison representative. 
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You may be interested in the following information 
wh ich was volunteered to the Lia ison Agent on April 13, 1954 , 
by 





ACTION : 

HMci N one. For your information . 
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a CIA. REQUEST. FOR COPIES OF 
pPEECH BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
April 9, 1954 



Mike Horan, of Deputy Attorney General Roger sLoffice , advised^ 
DeLoach at 5:00 p. m. today that the- / bentral Intelligence Agency'TCLA } ) had made 
two calls to the Department relative to~ inquiring as to fne 'availabilT^^of copies 
of the speech given by the Attorney General on April 9, 1954. Horan stated they 
had specifically requested four copies of this speech. He did not know the nature 
of the CIA request; however, in his opinion, CIA is interested in the high praise 
given by the Attorney General to the FBI and its undercover informants and 
specifically to that portion of the speech which indicated that the FBI had received 
information indicating the illness of Stalin, prior to his death, and the fact that 
Malenkov would be the probable successor. 



Horan stated that four copies of the speech had been referred to 



It is entirely probable that we will receive requests from CIA 
based upon the above-mentioned remarks. 



ACTION: 



For information. 
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lhe Liaison Agent will continue to follow, this nfatteb with 
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I see no reason to follow it 
It is CIA 1 s’^aby" . 
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J. E. H, 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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"eneral and other Government aoenciea I 
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| | Howeve r, 

this raises a question as to how we mill meet our responsibilities in 
disseminating future information. National Security Council Directive 
No. 1 1 relating to coordination between CIA and other intelligence 
agencies , provides that members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
( should immediately furnish to other members any information indi - 
^catpfig an impending crisis or a condition affecting the security of 
fhe'Alnited States requiring immediate action or decision , Thereafter 
'the Director of CIA should immediately convene the IAC and thereafter 
■ prepare an intelligence estimate , The Directive also requires intellt- 
| genet agencies maintain a continuing interchange of information with 9 
eacfczother and with CIA and, furvhen } ithat the inteIliy^n»«ft^gwdfc* u CL j 
\ friorfe within the limits of t he irt capabilities shall provide orgorffeure ■ . 
sucti'Cintelligence as may be fugues ted by the Director of CIA . j 

When and if we receive tnfd i&ction in thie 
Ipf the type ref erfid to in^t^^fa.^onaX _ .Security. Council ffira ctiae ^ 
tsfrould carefully evaluate it and »<2t & a .decision at tha W |( M 
| the^o fficials and agencies of the Government to whom it s ho *TG1 q -1 

i noted, n.^sHTT' . rcT’i^Ali / T,'nr\r> r,pri 
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You will recall that in the Mocase investigation 
we have obtained information relating to international 
matters , developments within the USSR, etc,, amd have 
disseminated such data on approximately 83 separate o ccasions • 
The dissemination has been to the White House, the Attorney 
General, members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee and 
other officials and agencies of the Government . Each of the 
letters of dissemination in the past has contained a paragraph 
identifying all of the recipients of the information • 

On March 16, 1964, we disseminated the most recent 
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I TY^T^anTTcTpaTe^r^ihat 

we will obtain from Boris iforros additional information which 
should be disseminated , The National Security Council Intelli- 
gence Directive No, 1 (revised 3-28-52 ) relating to coordination 
between CIA and other intelligence organizations states in part 
as follows: 

* 6 • Whenever any member of the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee obtains information that indicates an impending crisis 
situation, such as the outbreak of hostilities involving the 
United State s, or a condition which affects the security of the 
United States to such an extent that immediate action or decision 
on the part of the President or the National Security Council seems 
to be required, he shall immediately furnish the information to the 
other members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee as well as to 
other officials or agencies as may be indicated by the circumstempS 
The Director of Central Intelligence shall immediately convene the ■ 
Intelligence Advisory Committee . After receiving the views of the,-- 
Intel ligence Advisory Committee members , the Director of Central 
Intelligence shall promptly prepare and disseminate the national 
intelligence estimate in accordance with paragraphs 4 and 5 abevef’" 

"9, The intelligence organizations in each of the depart- 
ments and agencies shall maintain with the Central Intelligence 
Agency and with each sther t as appropriate to their reepective 



responsibilities, a continuing interchange of intelligence 
information and intelligence available to them . 

”11 . The intelligence o rgani sations within the 
Unite of their capabilities shall provide, er procure, such 
intelligence as may be requested by the Director of Central 
Intelligence or by one of the other departae nts or agencies. " 

It would appear that this Directive definitely 
places a responsibility upon the Bureau to disseminate informa 
tien to members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee , in- 
cluding CIA . It is also noted that the Directive specifies 
that intelligence organisations shall provide or procure 
such intelligence a 3 my be requested by the Director of CIA. 

Therefore, when and if we receive additional informa 
tion from this source which is of the character referred to in 
the National Security Council Directive and which should be 
disseminated in accordance with the Directive , we should very 
carefully evaluate the information and make a decision at that 
! time as to the officials and agencies of the Government to 
I whom the information should be disseminated • 
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4* That the Bureau in appraising a case will weigh 
each one on its individual merits and will act to the best 
interest of the United States 0 That this would include coopera- 
tion with a foreign intelligence service if it were to the 
best interest of all concerned in handling a given case. 
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